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The research presented in this paper show?:; that the 
norm-referenced grades assigned by teachers are significantly related 
to the students' self concept assessments and mental health status. 
Data from a sample of 318 fifth grade students of lower, middle, and 
upper socio-economic classes indicate that some of the influence 
which norm- referenced grades can have on students' psychological 
development can be beneficial, but these grades can also subject 
. students' self concepts and mental health to unnecessary risk. 
Employing criterion referenced evaluation procedures and mastery 
learning strategies ma^- reduce this risk, the author believes. 
• Multiple regression analysis was used to investigate the 
relationships among (1) predictor variables: grades and achievement 
test performance; (2) criterion variables: twelve indices of self 
concept and five mental health scores; and (3) control variables: IQ, 
social class, sex, age, level of aspiration, duration of attendance 
at present school, and other measures of classroom evaluation. The 
author suggests that modifying evaluation methods can provide an 
important avenue for dealing with the extensive personality problems 
found in our schools, (Author/SES) 
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lUTRODUCTlON 



The marks that a student receives from his teacher have a greater 
impact on his self concept and his mental health than do his. standardized 
achievement test scores. Although teachers* marlcs and achievement test 
scores are often considered equivalent measures of a student's academic 
performance, the research reported here indicates that thcv can have 
significantly different effects on his psychological develapttwr**. 

In most classrooms, the evaluations that the student rec@5v^s from 
his teacher are his most consistent and frequent source of information 
about how well he is achieving. Most students take standardized 
achievement tests, but many are never told how tfeey performed. Students 
who are aware of their achievement test results usually do not receive 
their scores as often or as publically as they receive marks from their 
teachers . 

Because these marks play such an important role in the student's 
world, they are the measure which he and those around him use to determine 
how well he is achieving in school. Ann Boehm and Mary Alice White (4) 
investigated criteria which students use to evaluate their achievement in 



school. They found that students us^i the marks they received on their 



(3 report cards as the basis for their own judgments of how well or badly they 
had done In school « Even when the students were unclear about the meaning 
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of their marks, they used those marks to determine thsir status In the 
classroom. Teachers' marks were the accepted standard of achievement in 
the class room. . \ 

The form of evaluation which is accepted !n the stuJent^s own 
environment is the form v;hich wi!) affect his psychological development, 
according to psychological theory. Kurt Lewin (l^) maintained that ti-e 
information which has thn greatest effect on a person's behavior Is that 
which Is significant within his 'Mlfespace," consisting of the person and 
his environment as it exists for him. According to Robert W. White (18), 
a person ^s concept of his own competence is influenced both by the way 
he evaluates himiielf and the way significant othc^r people evaluate him. 
As he learns how signiPlcant others evaluate him, he is influenced to 
perceive himself in the same way. Erik Erikson (5,6) proposed that 
active mastery of one's ov^/n envi ronment is essential for a healthy 
personality. For the person of school age, the tasks to be mastered In 
the classroom correspond to the tasks to be mastered for healthy 
psychosocial cie^:.^«*^pmcrrt , &Vj4^.ts ^a^ho b?>J i^u t-i)X they cnjm»et.ert 
o acquire tine sAcil hs ^^'ii' krm*T^*dgeTpTCsemlfK^ sci^^i" xan -Ji^\/&xtt a 
"sense of induf':-.ry" and avoid e ^'sense of infer iarity, the feeling that 
one will never be 'any good'" (6, p. 125). In sum, a person's self 
concept and mental health are strongly influenced by evaluations which 
are significant to him in his own^envf ronment . A positive self concept 
and good mep^==^l health prepare the person to master the tasks of his 
environment and, thus, receive positive evaluations. The person's self 
concept, mental health and the evaluations he r- ceives for his performance 
Interact, each influencing the development of the other. 

In the classroom, the two most common methods of evaluating students 
academic performance are teachers' assessments and standardized achievement 
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te?ts. Although teachei's eval uate students' performance fn many ways, the 
work of Bochm and V/hFte (A) indicates that student:> consider marks on 
report cards to be the most signif ?c.*^nc form of evaluation. Teachers' 
marks play a more significant role in the c1ar>5room thnn do achievement 
test scores. Vhe effect which ato Jr^v^ment test scores have on students* 
judgments of their academic competence may be due to t!:e effects vWiich'- 
teachers' knov/]?=i'jge of thosf* scores hrve on the marks 1;fiey assign. V/hile 
the effect of students' marks on their psychological development is direct, 
the effect of Irhe.ir achievement test scores on their self concepts and 
mental health nay bem^o^Iated through t;»oir grades. Based on this analysis 
and the theories of Lewin, White and Erikson> it was proposed that 
students' marks Vinu'd be more strongly and directly related to their self 
concepts and mental health than their achievement test scores were. 

Both the achievement test scores and the teachers' grades included 
in this study were norm- referenced measures. According to Robert Qlaser (8)., 
norm- referenced measures ar,scss a student's standing along a contJ^nuum of 
attainment relative to the othv?r numbers of £S psiirticiilar group. S^aser 
maintained th.at most achievement measures currrently employed inr-emnrat ion 
are norm- re fere need. 

Teachers' gracles and achievement test scores do not always produce 
similar ass«?.ssmonts of students' academic achievement. Norm- referenced 
grades often contain evaluations which are not included in achievement test 
scores, fccsearch has shown that teachers' grades can be Influenced by 
subjective factors such as students' appearance, sex, conformcty to 
institutional norms and attitudes toward their work. In addition^ grades 
which teachers give can be affected by their own fatigue, variations in 
evaluative criteria and characteristics which they perceive inaccurately In 
their students. Standardized achievement test scores are not likely to 



be influenced by these factors. Normative grades are usually based on the 

performance of students in one class or school. Standardized achievement 

test scores are usually based on c3 mnch larger stc^ndard i zat ion sample. 

These two measures can produce different scores because they represent 

nunks in different norm groups. 

Thus, teachers' grades can contain an element which is not common 

to achievement test scores. V/hen students use their grades to determine 

their status in the classroom even though they are unaware of the meaning 

of those grades, this element of grades unrelated to achievement test 

performance functions as a significant form of ev<iluation in the students' 

ovjn environment. It was proposed that the element of students' normative 

grades vsfhich was not related to their achievement tesr performance would 

be related to their self concepts and mental health. 

Hypothesis: nrad'?,s will remain a significant predictor of 
students' self concept assessments and of their mental 
health status when the €:ffects of achievement test scores 
and other evaluation me^^^ures are removad . Achievement: 
test scores will not predict srtudentES ' :se.l f concept 
asisessments and merrtal haalth status: when the effects of 
grades are removed. 

SAMPLE 

The sample consisted of 318 fsfth grade students of lower, middle 
and upper socio-economic classes. Fifteen classes of students In six 
school districts participated. It was not possible to employ random 
procedures in the sample selection. 
PROCEPURE INSTRUMENTATION 

The following measures were obtained for each student: 
1) Fifth grade teacher's grades. Mean grade point average of 
grades in academic subjects given in the middle of fifth grade were used. 
Data collection did not begin until several weeks .after the marking period 
so that the grades were known to the students and their parents. 



2) Achievement Test Performance. Students V grade equivalent scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test were used. 

3) Self Concept. The *'Se1f Concept Inventory" constructed by 
Pauline Sears (15) was used. Sears' (15) work with the Self Concept 
Inventory showed an acceptable levc:! of reliability {.13 to .?S) . Sears 
suggested that its structure could be explained adequately by one factor. 
This proposition concerning the factor structure was tested using 
principal component analysis 'cn6 Joreskog's versions 6f unrestricted and 
restricted maximum liklihood factor analysis (11,12K This analysis 
confirmed the hypcthesis that the ui^elif concept data can be grouped into 
twelwe factors corresponding to twenKi-^e sutecalos of the Self Concept 

I nventX)T^f Correlations among the tiA/elve factors ranged from 
• C04 to .63. The magnitude of thesa cor re-lat ions ind::Icates that the 
f^actors r^T^:ent distinct but reteted aspe<irts of self concept. The 
twelve f^KiuTors. account for 77 percent of the vari^stirs. 

This aTCTlysis suggested the following method of scoring the Self 
Concept Inventory. Each of the factors was considered an index of self 
concept, and a student's score on the index was his factor score. The 
indices were named: Athletics^ Learning, Boys, Girls, Appearance, Teacher, 
Work Habits, Others, Self, School Subjects, Improvement, Rating. 

Further analysis of the Self Concept Inventory is in progress. In 
addition, the author has revised the Inventory for use with preschool and 
primary students. in a group setting. Results of this research will be 
reported elsewhere*. 

k) Mental Health. Mental health was measured by two methods which 
were val i dated using individual cl inical mental health assessments (16). 
First, the classroom teacher stated whether each student had shown atypical 
evidence of symptoms of emotional disturbance in each of four categories: 
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AntJsocial Behavior, Developmental Problems^ I nt rapersonal Distress and 
Interpersonal Ineptness. The number of symptoms attributed to each 
student tn each cctegory composed four measures, hereinafter referred to 

Sympto m Counts . Second, the te-^cher made ratings of each student's mental 
health status on a four point scale: V/el 1 adjut;ted, No significant problems, 
Moderately maladjusted, Clinically maladjusted, hereinafter referred as 
Mental Heol th Rnting . 

5) . Social Class. Jha occupation and education of the primary wage 
earner in the family were used to determine social class (lO). A separate 
measure was obtained for each student. 

6) Intelligence. Stude:7t.s' scores on standardized Intel 1 fg:ence 
tests were obtaixped from school T^cords. 

7) Sex, age., duration ^-^ actendanxHs at pI^2^5^^nt' 'S'-chocrV , antount of 
education to which the student aspired. These variables were measured by 
students' responses to questionnaire items. 

8) Othsr Measures of Classroom Evaluation. Students responded to 
questionnaire items concerning i) the sources (e.g. teachers* verbal report, 
classmates* opinions, own opinions, grades, and test performance) they 

and their parents used to evaluate their work and 2) their parents' 
reactions to positive and negative evaluations of their school work, 
DAtA ANALYSIS 

The present study investigated the effects on students* h^^f 
concepts and mental health of 1) grades independent of achievement test 
performance and 2) achievement test performance independent of grades. 
Multiple regression analysis was used to investigate the relationships 
among the predictor variables: grades and achievement test performance, 
the criterion variables: 12 indices of self concept and 5 mental health 
scores {h Symptom Counts and 1 Mental Health Rating), and the control 
variables: IQ, social class, sex, age, level of aspiration, duration of 



attendance at present school, othc^r measurejs of classroom evaluation. 
Since the hypothesis was based on propositions concerning effects within 
each classroom, deviations from class means ware tc^ken for all subjects 
on a1 1 variables . 

Two multiple recression analyses were performed. In both analy^ses, 
the effect of the precediiig nain erfect variable v/as hold constant before 
the succeeding main effect vnrial^le was entered. Chf square was used to 
test the significance of tfie contribution of each predictor variable to 
the prediction of all criterion variables simultaneously after the effects 
of tha preceding predictor variables were removed. Step-down F tests 
were used to test the significance of the relationship betwessn the prerdictor 
variable and each criterion variable independent of other criterion variables 
and, in a separate analysis, after the effects of the preceding criterion 
variables had been removed (7) - 

In the first multiple regression analysis, achievement test per* 
formance was entered as thi first main effect variable, each control 
variable was entered as a separate main effect, and grades was entered as 
the last main effect variable* This ^^nalysis investigated the effect on 
self concept and mental health of grades independent of achievement and 
the control variables. The second analysis was identical to the first 
except that grades was entered as the first main effect variable and 
achievement test performance was entered as the last main effect variable. 
This analysis investigated the effect of achievement Independent of grades 
and the control variables. 
RESULTS 

The results showed that students* grades had an effect on their self 
concepts and mental health which was independent of their achievement test 
performance, but students' achievement test performance did not have an 
rn^'Ct on their self concepts and mental health which was independent of 
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Ihe i r grades . 

As shown in Table 1, students' grades v/ere significantly I'elated 
to their self concept assessments and mental health status vyhen the effects 
of their achievement test performance and the control variables had been 
removed. The univariate F tests showed that grades remained significantly 
(p^.05) related to Improvement, Rating, Learning, Teacher, Work Habits, 
Others, School Work Self Concepts and to all of the Mental Health measures. 

The step'-down F tests indicated that grades remained significantly 
related to Mental Health Rating and Symptoms of I nt rapersonal Distress when 
the effects of the relations of students' grades and achievement tests 
to their self concept assessments were removed. The relationship between 
grades and mental health remaining when the effects of self concept were 
removed may be partly methodological. Both grades and mental health were 
measured by teachers' judgments. Also, children participating in the 
study were relatively healthy, since few psychotic children are found in 
the average fifth grade classroom. Further investigation of the relation^ 
ships among grades, achievement test scores, self concepts and mental health 
is now being conducted by the author. Clinical judgments by psychologists 
are being used as an additional measure of mental health. 

Table 2 shows that achievement Les t performance did not significantly 
predict students' self concepts and mental health when the effects of grades 
and the control variables were removed. The F tests showed that ■ Ath 1 e t i cs 
Self Concept is the only critnrion variable significantly (p<^.05) related 
to achievement, and the amount of variance accounted for by achievement is 
small (1.5?;). The relationship of achievement test performance to students' 
self concepts and mental health has been accounted for by grades and the 
control vari abl es . 

This study included a large number of control variables. To insure 
the control variables did not account for the findings, a multiple 



rcgre'isfon onalysls simflar to the one reported above but omitting the 
control variables v;os performed. The predictions by grader, of self concept 
and tncnt?.! ho.pAth when achl evor.ent. wss removed were similnr to those reported 
in Tnble 1. Achievement was s!iov/n to be a significant predictor of self 
concept and rnsntal heali::i after the effect of grades was removed. But 
achievement did not account for a siihatanti?! proportion of the variance 
of any of the criterion vai i iibles in ;:ddir.ion to the portion i«ccounted for 
by gradr.s. The larnjct po'centrae of the variance accounted for by 
achievement r-.Fter grades was removed vjas 2?$ of improvement, Athletics and 
Appeari-.nce Self Concepts, respectively. This analysis shov/ed that almost 
all of the variance of self concept and mental healtli predicted by 
achievement terit performance was also predicted by grades. But all of 
the variance of self concept and mental' health predicted by grades v;as 
not predicted ljy achievement test performance. 

Since the theory underlying this research proposed that grades and 
self concept and mental health were interacting variables, the strength 
of self concept and mental health as predictors of grades was analyzed. 
Multiple rojreosion analyr.is was used. Grades were entered as the criterion 
variable; the 12 self concept scores and the five mental health scores were 
predictor variables. Results showed that self concept predicted 37% of 
the variance of grades; nisntal health predicted kh^ of the variance of 
grades; self concept and mental health taken together predicted 57% of 
the variance of grades. These results are particularly notewortliy In view 
of the fact that IQ was shown to predict only 38^ of the variance of grades. 

DISCUSSION 

This study supports three conclusions. First, it shows that the 
grades which a student receives from his teacher on his report cards are 
O } significant form of ^valuation in his environment. As such, they Interact 




lelf concept assessments and his mental health status. Both the 



t|f^n;and the correlational analyses confirmed the existence of sig- 
■ niffcant relationships among students' grades and their self concepts and 
mental health. In fact, the relationship oi s Ludents ' - se 1 f concepts and 
mental health to their grades was shown to be as strong as the relation- 
ship between students' IQ scores and their grades. These findings add to 
the empirical work supporting the theories of Lewin, White and Eril<son. 
The results bring to light the major role which students' grades can play 
in influencing their self concept assessments and mental health status as 
well as their future academic performance. 

A second conclusion supported by the results is that there exists 
an element of students' grades, independent of their achievement test 
scores, which i s s i gn i f i can t ly related to their self concepts and mental 
health. The present research does not supply clues to the composition of 
that element, and this topic is worthy of further research. However, one 
can use the results of prior research to speculate about the components 
contributing to this element of grades which is independent of achievement 
test performance. 

There is extensive resr.arch which shows that teachers include 
subjective factors, unrelated to actual academic performance, in the grades 
they give students. Since this research is reviewed elsewhere (l?) and 
will be reported extensively in a forthcoming book by this author, only a 
brief summary is presented hu,e. Researchers have found that students tend 
to receive higher grades, regardless of their actual achievement, if they 
have personality characteristics similar to those of the teacher, if they 
are girls, if they behave well in school, if they have strong super-egos 
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and are able to delay gra t f f i ca t i on , if they are not coo creative and 
■imaginative, and if they at tentk school regularly and appear interested in 
what goes on in the classroom. Researchers have also found extensive 
variations in the academic standards which teachers use to assign grades. 
For example, ^i.r^jy (13) found that the average grades assigned by the 
college professors in his sample ranged from 1.8(C-) to 3.9(6+) . Bass (l) 
found that grade point averages in a single university ranged from 3.5(B+) 
for graduate students to 2.h{C+) for freshmen and sophomores. Studies 
have shown that a single example cf academic work is Hkely to receive a 
variety of grades if it is graded by several teachers or if it is regraded 
by the same teacher after a period of time h<3S elapsed. Teachers who graded 
work when they were tired were found to increase either the leniency or 
the strictness of their standards. Any of these factors could have added 
a subjective element to the teachers' grades. 

Although grades and standardized achievement test scores rn this 
study were both norm-referenced evaluation measures, the evaluations they 
produced represent ranks in different reference groups. Grades are usually 
derived by ranking students in one clas3 or school. The grades are often 
"curved- so that a few students receive high grades, most students receive 
average grades, and a few students receive low grades (3). Standardized 
achievement test scores, on the other hand, are based on a larger standard- 
ization samp I e which is often selected in an attempt to represent the 
national population. in this study, class means of achievement test scores 
ranged from grade equivalents of ^.1 to 6.0. Class means of grades showed 
a smaller range. Some classes with high mean grades had low mean achievement 
test scores, and some classes with low mean grades had high mean achievement 
test^scores. Under these conditions, a single grade, for example a "B" can 
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represent a high achievement test score in one class anJ a lower achievement 
test score in another class. 

Other factors can a.'cour^ H?f'^>rences found between grades and 

achievement test scores. is error in both methods of 

y 

measurement . Arrcrt her fact^- possibility that the teachers bascu 

their grades on somewhat different academic content than the content 
evaluated by the achievement test. 

Tho element of norm- re f e renced g rades wh i ch is independent of 
achievement test performance i significantly related to students' self 
concepts and mental health no matter what its composition may be. ft can 
be caused by teachers' assessments of subjective criteria, variations in 
grading standards, variations in reference groups used to establish 
evaluations, variations in content being eval uated / measurement error or 
other factors not considered here. The composition cf this element of 
grades has not been determined conclusively. But there Is evidence that 
students use their grades to determine their academic status even when 
they are unclear about their meaning. If teachers' assessments of 
subjective criteria and the other factors discussed here are responsible 
for the element cf grades which is independent of students' achievement 
test scores, these factors are influencing students' self concepts and 
mental health through the effects they have on students' grades. 

The third conclusion supported by the results is that standardized 
achievement test scores do not have an effect on students' self concepts 
and mental health which is Independent of their grades. Although students' 
grades and achievement test scores did not produce ldentica.1 scores, the 
element of achievement test scores, independent of grades, was not 
,iignl f icantly related to students' self concepts and mental health when 



the effect of grades was removed. Achievement test scores were s i gn i f r cant 1 y 
related to student*?' self concepts and mental health before Che effects of 
grades were removed. These results support the interpretation that the 
effect of students' acliievement test scores on their self concepts and mental 
health is med-i a-t«d through their grades. 

Teachers are usually awore of their students^ test scores, and they 
can include this information in the grades they assign. Although achievement 
test scores are not coi. mun i cated regularly and frequently to students, these 
scores can affect students indirectly through che influence they have on 
teachers * grades . 

The present research suggests that factors which teachers evaluate when 
they determine their students' grades will have significant effects on 
students' psychological development because those grades play a very 
significant rote in the classroom. Evaluations of academic work which are 
not important in the cl ass room wi 1 1 not have a direct effect on students' 
psychological development, no matter how accurate those evaluations may be. 
Norm-referenced evaluation procedures which teachers use to determine 
students' marks should be given careful scrutiny. 

CONCLUS fON 

Norm- referenced grading presciibes high grades for some and low grades 
for other students in every norm g roup , usu?j I I y one class or school. The 
present research indicates that high grades can encourage students to 
develop positive concepts of themselves and good ment.^l health. On the other 
hand, low gradeirs can lower students' self co.ncept assessments and mental 
health status. When low grades are inaccurate or excessively negative, 
students' self concepts and mental health can be subjected to unnecessary 
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-lif- 
er i re r i on- re fc I'enc: 'I'd I"' vr ! M.j t i (i.-i pru;. re.', - .'ivotd ■■,o:;...' of the 
p^:.yc}io!oqi cak. r>is.?,k--. inhe' ?u in norn- re re reoc "<i <jracJino. Criteritjo- 
referenced evoiuotir' < t hu extent to winch oacJ. uUude.nl hos 

•riltained the ciccept. ..d.ird of performnnce (8). Benjamii) Bloom (3) 

recoimended that the sMjdent should be consio'ered to hr-ive niastered a 
learning t-'ji^k when he hjs attained Uic level of pe rfom^anco ^nlequate for 
his own purposes. Requiring each ytucient to ^achieve perfect performance 
on each learning t^isk Ccjn waste time and have other harmful consequences. 
Each student shoukf receive a posiUvc evaluation for each task he nK^sters. 

The object i ver;-. of the instruction should be clearly defined. A 
variety of i ns t rue l: i ona ] methods and materials should be available to me'et 
the needs of individual students. Scheduling should be flexible because 
students will require varying amounts of Lime to attain mastery. Eacli 
student *s progress should bu diagnosed frequently. These d I agnc;:- 1 i c 
evaluations should be used to i ^len t i f y ^ t he rriaLcrial the student has not 
yet learned so that he Crjn be qiven ?n^;[iuc(ion appropriate to his needs. 
If these diagnostic eva I uat i r'r.s are cjiven r]rv:^des. the ',>tudent must hc^ve the 
option of omitting th< qrn.t.-- f rr \u^. fiiial qrade in the unit or course (2). 

Ernphas • z i nf: c r i ter 1 on- re fe rcucc-d evaluation .ind (iiastery of criteria 
of acceptable pe rf oi : r.nci! r..r.- ucr't^fi- : i \_c ^tirdents. Err-cli student 
receives por, i : i w- eva 1 moi : i.ns 'O, i he ; './'k he has mastered. When onlv 
norm-rcf ere.inced nietnads .-..re used, s^uueni.. a; rhe uotromof the curve »nay 
ncver-be told that their wcr!: is acceptable The negal:ive evaluations each 
student receives 'Wr. acr^MVO'in i erl by ccns i -J'C r ? ve criticJsm and concrete 
instruction!* for learning ivi.-jLcr'al h<. missed. Norm- referenced evaluation 
O jcedures carmot provide ihis infonnation uni'^-vs the strengths and weaknesses 



ol" cacil student'^- !c<^riii^!9 r\rc t:-/^ I uriitjd In adoiticn !o the ^ioft-M-nfi nat ion 
of his rank I'-n hr\ r.o:'n n^Tiui', D-,'! o :■; r i -iii each ^ t-i ''.■.;its ' .' rrn-jths oin.-i 
v./eaknesses is ' foc'.'it'c! v.'hcn I' - rtl ''i ' r.i.'.'jij ir'.'d'Mirr.s c uv.fu, 

, ■r.'..'. ji'cii shr.-od {'hell Ihe nonvrrc^eri'nceii grades r3'.s i qned 

by teciclieri are 'iignl fir m-iI: iy rel citrd \:o s I u.Ic.tUi; ' self cuncepl a-jsessmenls 
and ni(.;nl:al hcalt.ii . Sono of thf. ! nfl ucnro wj-iich noi-m- referenced 

qrfKlct. can liove on ludent':, ' psychologiccil devciKopment can be beneficial, 
but ilvdsc: gradcL can aiso subject ..tudent:, ' bclf concepts and iiiuntol hf^alth 
to unnecessary rii:.k. Employing crll.erion referenced eviil ual. ion procedures 
and fiiaistery learning strategies may reduce this risk. 

Schools hc3ve iha power Lo modify ihuir evaluation procedures. 1 1 
Is much easier for the school to modify its evaluation niethodi.^ thcin to 
change other facLor'^ which can contribule to psychological disturbance, 
such as the; studerit's homo environment. Since students' grades are 
significantly related to their self concepts and mental health, hiorjifying 
evaluation methods can provide ah important avenue for dealing v/ith the 
extensive personality problems found in our schools. 
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